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Notes of the Week 


T HE curtain of Parliament rings up on the 


Budget. At the moment it is not possible 

to foresee whether Genoa or Westminster 
will prove the greater attraction. All it is pos- 
sible to say is that the spectacular and sensa- 
tional manner in which our affairs are being carried 
on is unworthy of our great traditions and ill- 
suited to the gravity of the situation. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, having been at Genoa just long 
enough to realize what he was there for, scatters his 
foreign papers to the winds and rushes back helter- 
skelter a few days before he is due to introduce one of 
the most critical Budgets since 1909. Of course every- 
body knows that his facts and figures, probably his 
speech and even his peroration, have long since been pre- 
pared for him. But if he had not sufficient interest in 
his own job to immerse himself in the intricacies of it 
he might, at any rate, have had the courtesy to pretend 
to do so. He was certainly the last Minister who, in 
the circumstances, should have been allowed to go. 


The Saturpay Review has sometimes been rebuked 
for its consistent plain-speaking on the disastrous re- 
sults of Mr. Lloyd George’s amateurish, crooked, cun- 
ning and on the whole extremely base methods of 
government. But other people are evidently beginning 
to agree with us. The riew article by ‘‘ Centurion” in 

_the May number of the National Review, entitled ‘ The 
Man who lost the Peace,’ is none the less admirable and 
true for the fact that it might have been compiled from 
our ae 3 articles published during the last six 
months. e hope that it will be widely read. | 


We sincerely hope that the political organizations 
of the. City of London will sink their differ- 
ences and combine in inviting Mr. - Reginald 
McKenna to represent them i 


the great national interests represented in the City. 
We have little sympathy with the particular type of 
Liberalism to which Mr. McKenna in the past adhered ; 
but we have the highest possible regard for his charac- 
ter and for his statesmanlike outlook on financial 
matters. It would be a thousand pities if the City of 
London did not take this double opportunity, of break- 
ing away from the politics of party and of securing a 
really worthy representative for the economic centre of 
the Empire; one, moreover, who represents a great 
— bank rather than an equally famous American 
ouse. 


The Russo-German Agreement, which, judging by the 
reverberations which its announcement caused through- 
out the length and breadth of the world, might have 
been a volcanic eruption throwing its lava over Europe, 
has turned out to be, in the Prime Minister’s recon- 
sidered opinion, a squib. Mr. Lloyd George took three 
days to make up his mind which he was going to call it. 
To be precise, he called it an ‘‘ incident.” We thought 
as much, and indeed we anticipated last week the atti- 
tude he would take. The squib, however, was sufficient 
to ignite the embers of M. Poincaré’s oratory. Indeed, 
how could it be otherwise? 


We have clearly stated our view of the motives which 
induced the Prime Minister to make the Genoa Confer- — 
ence so cardinal an object of his policy. As no news- 
paper has so far followed us in our interpretation of 
the facts which events day by day confirm, it will be 
helpful to an understanding of the somewhat confusing 
events of the past seven days to recapitulate in two 
sentences what we said in our leading article last week. 
Had there been no Genoa Conference the announcement 
of the Russo-German pact would have brought France 
across the Rhine. She would have been already there. 
It is our view that Mr. Lloyd George hoped to obtain 
an overwhelming majority of the opinion of the nations 
against the armed response of France to Herr Rathe- 
nau’s arrangement with Chicherin. How true this 
diagnosis was is well illustrated by M. Poincaré’s speech 
at Bar-le-Duc on Monday. 


Never has a franker utterance been made than that 
authorized by Mr. Lloyd George on Wednesday. In it 
he definitely throws in the lot of Britain with Germany 
and Russia against France. ‘‘ If,” he says, ‘‘ the policy 
of the comparatively prosperous Powers is to leave 
Russia and Germany in isolation and misery the inevit- 
able result will be the conclusion between those great 
peoples of a fierce friendship which will be directed 
against the whole of the West. . . We want, if pos- 
sible, to make peace with Russia whatever character 
their Government may be.” The Prime Minister has 
incessantly nourished this object. What a pity it is he 
has never spoken so straightforwardly in the House of 
Commons! It needed the stimulus of M. Poincaré’s 
stinging attack to rouse the Prime Minister to so frank 
and emphatic a declaration of British aims. We entirely 
support the Prime Minister’s utterance. Our clear and 
advantageous line is to have no more quibbling about 
the advisability of ‘‘ shaking hands with murder,” but 
to get back to business and to disinterest ourselves in 
the political differences of Europe. Having made this 


_in firm announcement of our policy to France let us adhere 
that he will accept—not as a represetativeyet any pale Yeeand henceforward think imperially and not like 
tical party, but as the representative of finance and of : parishioners of a petty parish in Europe. ' 
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This proposal for a ‘‘ non-aggression peace pact” is 
frankly quite the most amusing proposal that we have 
ever heard. There cannot be much objection to anyone 
signing it, for in warfare it is not the habit of attacking 
nations to admit that they are aggressors. Even Ger- 
many to this day will not admit that she was responsible 
for the recent war. The whole thing sounds very 
glorious, but it is absolutely futile. The League of 
Nations is nominally in existence and fulfils the object 
which the ‘‘ non-aggression peace pact” has in view. 
But the League of Nations does not appear to be worthy 
of mention nowadays. 


Elsewhere we examine the situation in the Near 
East. It is a decidedly dangerous situation, and it is 
most unfortunate that the outcome, so far, of the Paris 
Conference, on which we placed at the time some 
rather tenuous hopes, has not made for the peace so 
much desired in the general interest. On the one 
hand are the Kemalists, arrogant and even insolent, 
and emboldened by the Bolsheviks, who will have 
nothing but the immediate evacuation of Asia Minor 
by the Greeks; on the other is a definite stiffening of 
the attitude of the whole Greek people with regard to 
consenting to any withdrawal whatever from that 
region. The Greek Army says it will not agree to such 
a proposal, and it may well be that under this pres- 
sure and that of the popular movement the Greek 
Government and the Greek King are powerless. We 
hold that the Greeks should retire from Anatolia, 
which is, save in a few places, undoubtedly Turkish; 
but we must admit that the swaggering, intransigent 
behaviour of the Kemalists is highly provocative. If 
a continuance of the struggle is to be prevented, 
Britain, France and Italy must come together again, 
and decide on taking firm action in the matter—else 
this hopeless war will be renewed. 


France is having trouble in Syria, and apparently 
of a serious nature, though the news of what has hap- 
pened is incomplete and contradictory. In addition 
to unrest described as general, there have been dis- 
turbances in Damascus and Homs which were sup- 
pressed, and a graver affair at Zor, on the extreme 
east of the country, which caused a French retreat. 
These various manifestations are taken as indicating 
a struggle for independence on the part of the 
peoples and tribes of Syria—properly speaking, there 
is not a Syrian people, nor are the tribes united. No 
doubt France will handle the situation effectively. 
In this matter it is the plain duty of Britain to be 
loyal to her engagements with France concerning 
Syria, but it is to be feared that some of our Pan- 
Arabs have at times forgotten this. It certainly is the 
case that Arab enthusiasts in Cairo and elsewhere 
ceaselessly intrigue against the French. In Trans- 
Jordania, the region lying on the south-east of Syria, 
our Government set up as Emir Abdulla, a son of the 
King of the Hejaz, and a brother of Feisal, King of 
Irak—all three known to be exceedingly hostile to 
France. Trans-Jordania is a hotbed of anti-French 
intrigue. The men who attempted to assassinate 
General Gouraud last year in Syria escaped into this 
little country, where they found protection. No wonder 
there is unrest in Syria, and it is to be deplored that 
France has reason for laying at any rate part of the 
blame at the door of Britain. 


At the Washington Conference Japan promised to 
evacuate Siberia, but declined to set a time-limit for 
this operation. A conference held at Dalny, between 
representatives of the Far Eastern Republic and dele- 
gates of Japan, broke up without reaching any agree- 
ment some two or three weeks ago. Fighting 


Guards, who are opposed to them, and thi 

the Japanese into action, as the Reds puree 
enemy into territory occupied by the Japanese Pres 
the result being some losses on the part of the Reds 
This fighting and the abortive conference give a - 
text for Japan’s continued occupation. Her opel 
to withdraw was contingent on the restoration of 
tranquillity and peace, and it is possible, not to sa 
probable, bearing in mind her policy in China that 
there may be some foundation for the charge made 
against her by the Bolsheviks that she is deliberatel 
fostering faction and strife in Siberia for the pune 
of justifying the keeping of her troops in that Country 
Popular opinion in Japan appears to be against the 
continued occupation of Russian territory, but the 
militarist junta is of quite another mind, and is send. 
ing out a fresh division to replace one that is being 
withdrawn after long service. : 


Never, perhaps, was there a more nauseating dis. 
play of cynicism, naked and unashamed, than was 
seen in the replies made by Chicherin, the Bolshevik 
Foreign Minister, to some questions put to him by 
the Genoa correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, and 
duly published in the Paris edition of that paper. On 
being asked when the Soviet Government would estab. 
lish free elections, freedom of speech and of the 
Press, and freedom of travel, he had the unblushing 
impudence to state that the Russians enjoyed “ quite 
free ’’ elections, and that there were no restrictioas ca 
freedom of speech, or on freedom of travel. These 
statements are false. He himself qualified them by 
coolly saying that people who did not act in the way 
the Government desired were ‘‘ liable to punishment.” 
That at least was and istrue. But the callous and cold- 
blooded cynicism of this man was shown in its most 
repulsive form in what he said when asked whether 
the Soviet Government had ordered or authorized the 
killing of the young daughters of the Tsar. Through- 
out the world it is well known that the Tsar and his 
family were most foully murdered by the Bolshe- 
viks in Siberia, yet this man had the audacity to say 
that the fate of the daughters of the Tsar was un- 
known to him, and that he had read that they weve 
in America. If anyone knows the truth in this matter, 
Chicherin knows it. What a colossal liar! 


It will not do to forget, especially after the 
speech of M. Poincaré, that the question of 
German Reparations, though primarily one of 
economics, is also one of politics, and that this will 
lead, as things stand, to a severe crisis in Germany 
unless there is some new ameliorating development. 
At the moment the position.is this. The ten-days’ 
payments, authorized at Cannes, were replaced last 
month by monthly payments totalling 720 million gold 
marks for the current year, in addition to payments 
in kind. This easement to Germany was coupled by 
the Reparations Commission with a. demand for the 
immediate imposition of 60 milliard paper marks’ 
taxation over and above the 110 milliard paper marks’ 
new taxation Germany recently voted. ‘Germany said 
it was physically impossible for her to comply with this 
demand, but last week the Commission maintained it. 
The result is that unless something is done, the ease- 
ment to Germany will go by the board, and_ the 
London Agreement automatically will come into force 
again on May 31, when the Commission will formally 
proclaim that Germany is in default. Only. a month 
away, this cannot but affect prejudicially Dr. Wirth 
and his Government, and throw all Germany into 4 
political ferment, probably with grave consequences. 
More absurd than ever does it appear that the ques 
tion of reparations was officially barred at Genoa 
Until this matter is clarified on the political side 
there is little chance of its being satisfactorily adjusted 


occurred between the Red forces and the White 


from the point of view of economics. 
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i inence in another place to Lord Robert 
We do so for this reason, 
- vena political need is, and has been, for the last 
; ears, the creation and maintenance of a compact 
oe vigilant opposition, But instead of an opposition 
have oppositions. The Labour Party is bent on 
taining as much as it can out of the present Govern- 
ent. The Liberal Party is the victim of internal dis- 
, ions, It cannot make up its mind whether it is an 
wividualist or a Socialist party. The Constitutional 
Conservatives alone have a clear and comprehensible 
individualist policy. Last, there is Lord Robert Cecil, 
aloof and unattached. He has had more opportunities 
than any other single man for defining a concrete and 
ractical manifesto which could have attracted some 
Ptherence from the Coalition ranks and a large follow- 
ing in the country. Instead, he has disappointed his 
friends again and again. His last pronouncement is so 
yague as to be quite meaningless. We take the 
strongest exception to this political habit of generaliza- 
tion with which the world has been surfeited. 


Mr. Fisher has announced that the Government 
proposes to introduce legislation with a view to effect- 
ing economy in educational expenditure. In what 
direction they intend to economize is by no means 
clear. In the belief that the Cabinet is still consider- 
ing ways and means of educational retrenchment, we 
put forward a suggestion. There has been much 
criticism of the Burnham scale of salaries for school 
teachers. The latter is a well-organized body and it 
is to be supposed that it will effectively resist any such 

The salaries are three times greater than 
they were in normal conditions, and when they stood 
on the old scale they attracted men and women who 
may roughly be compared in ability to the lower 
clerical class. | Now that the salaries are high the 
least that can be expected is that the Government 
should insist on higher qualifications. By all means 
pay the teachers well, but pay good teachers well. We 
quite agree with these who consider it to be a scandal 
that so important a profession should be underpaid. 
But what they lose sight of is that there is no par- 
ticular merit in paying high salaries unless high 
qualifications are demanded. 


Lord Cave’s Committee on the Trade Boards Acts 
seems to have hesitated between two divergent prin- 
ciples. It admits that ‘‘ there is substance in the 
allegation that the operations of some of the Boards 
have contributed to the volume of trade depression and 
unemployment.’’ This, of course, has been particu- 
larly the case during the past two years. The Boards 
came into operation at a moment when trade was fall- 
ing, and the Committee admits that the conditions im- 
posed on traders made it difficult for them to adjust 
themselves to the altered position. In these cases the 
level of prices was either raised to the consumer or the 
consumer ceased to buy altogether; the workshops 
were closed and the workers were discharged. Yet in 
spite of this the Committee is in favour of the reten- 
tion of the Boards. They make, however, one useful 
proposal based on the recent experience. They sug- 
gest that the Trade Boards be authorized to fix a 
series of minimum rates to come into operation contin- 
gently on the concurrence of specified events. But 
the real trouble with the Trade Boards is that they 
are centralized and that their findings become stereo- 
typed after conditions have changed. It is a pity that 
the Committee could not discover some more elastic 
procedure than that whose abolition they are unwilling 
to recommend in spite of very obvious defects. 


Those who defend the Trade Boards are apt to re- 
gard them with some sentimentality. They arose out 
of the ‘ anti-sweating ’’ agitation which began in 
1885. Their services since their establishment have 


been very great not only in protecting those who 
worked in degrading conditions, but also in protecting 
the humane employer from the most loathsome kind of 
competition. -It must also be admitted that their in- 
stitution has improved relations by bringing both sides 
together round the table. But as trade becomes more 
highly organized, their usefulness disappears and they 
become in many cases obstructive. Trade is a deli- 
cate mechanism, and its health depends on its being 
easily adjustable to fluctuating international condi- 
tions. The tendency, therefore, to fix hard and fast 
conditions prejudicially affects production and dis- 
tribution and redounds to the disadvantage of both 
employers and employed. 


The article contributed by Mr. Henderson to the 
Times is worthy of the most serious consideration. He 
advocates the formation of a Parliament of industry. 
The idea is one which has frequently commended it- 
self to us, for in the natural clash of interests between 
various trades the best protection for the consumer 
would be found. At present the consumer is at a great 
disadvantage, first, because each dispute is considered 
a> an isolated phenomenon, and second, because under 
a system in which the legislature is so deeply involved 
in subsidizing wages any particular industry which 
wishes to plunder the taxpayer or obtain special treat- 
ment enlists the support of the whole labour movement. 
We would, therefore, welcome any change which re- 
lieved the political machine from its industrial duties. 
But it is easier to propose the establishment of such a 
body than to work out its constitution. Mr. Hender- 
son seems to advocate that capital and labour should 
both be equally represented. But does he carry the 
whole labour movement with him? ‘Two years ago he 
signed a report in which he said that the real objective 
of labour was ‘‘ to challenge the whole existing 
structure of capitalist industry, the breaking down of 
the existing capitalist system.’’ So long as that re- 
mains the aim of labour, to talk of a Parliament of 
industry is to employ a meaningless phrase. If any 
real good is to be done, each particular trade must 
speak with one voice. 


People who scan the advertisement columns of the 
daily papers in search of domestic servants should be 
extremely careful, for the fraudulent doings of various 
persons describing themselves as registry offices, and 
indeed of many well-known registry offices themselves, 
are becoming a scandal. We are informed by the Scot- 
land Yard authorities that many of these registry offices 
are simply becoming agencies for criminals who work 
together in gangs, forging one another's references 
and getting easy access to houses, with results of which 
most householders have painful experience. We 
recommend anyone who answers a particularly attrac- 
tive advertisement of this kind, encloses a fee, and hears 
no more, to communicate with the police. 


At last we are safe. The last enemy to be destroyed 
is Death; but in the scramble to confer insurance bene- 
fits on us our best and brightest morning daily has 
announced that its scheme gives us not only ‘ protec- 
tion against” various forms of unlikely illness, but 
‘* protection against” death itself. So death is swal- 
lowed up in advertisement. Scanning the daily lists of 
happy and fortunate wives whose husbands have fallen 
off ladders, or husbands whose wives have been run over 
by bicycles, we long for the day when some such plum 
as Anthrax, Tetany, or Scurvy (scorbutus) might fall to 
our lot, and its rich juices be savoured by us in luxurious 
idleness. And even death, from whose cold touch we 
are now ‘“ protected,” becomes a positive benefit, the 
highest, rarest prize of all. Collide, ye char-a-bancs; 
crash, ye aeroplanes! O Death, where is now thy 
sting ? 
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DANGEROUS DELAY IN THE NEAR EAST 


HATEVER good thing may come out of 
Genoa, it is certain that the Conference tends 


unfortunately to throw into the background 
some matters of the highest importance which demand 
close and persistent attention. One of these is the 
situation in the Far East, on which we commented last 
week. Another is the situation in the Near East, 
which calls just as unmistakably and even more im- 
peratively for consideration, because it is charged with 
danger and peril that are not at all remote, but imme- 
diate. It seems, indeed, as if the long delay by the 
Allies in dealing with the Turkish question will lead 
to utter disaster. Some months ago, when it was 
apparent that the Greeks had virtually lost the battle 
of Sakaria, we pointed out that it was essenial that 
the Allies should at once examine the position then dis- 
closed: namely, that it was not through Greek action 
against Turkey that there could be a settlement, for it 
was patent that the Greek army had failed in its at- 
tempt to overthrow Mustafa Kemal and his forces in 
Anatolia. Later it was generally recognized that this 
failure meant not only an end to Greek hopes, or rather 
dreams, of great possessions in Western Asia Minor, 
but also that the Treaty of Sévres would have to be 
revised in favour of the Turks, in accordance with the 
realities of the whole affair. That treaty was signed 
as long ago as August, 1920, but it was not ratified, 
and nothing was done jointly by the Allies until the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers took place in March 
last. There was thus a delay of something like three 
and a half years from the granting of the armistice to 
Turkey. As was to be expected this prolonged delay 
gave opportunities for various untoward political 
developments, such as the Angora Pact between the 
French and the Kemalists and the alliance between the 
Kemalists and the Bolsheviks. Delay is proverbially 
dangerous, but the adage was never justified more 
thoroughly than in this case. 

In a leading article in the Saturpay Review of 
April 1 we discussed at some length the evils resulting 
from the protracted delay in dealing with the Turkish 
question, and need not repeat what we then said. With 
respect to the agreement itself we expressed the view 
that, while it was not entirely satisfactory, it did seem 
to provide a fairly reasonable basis for peace in the 
Near East, and that it indicated as good a settlement 
as was likely to be obtained in the circumstances. And 
this, in fact, was the view that was taken throughout 
Britain and in most parts of the Empire. It was be- 
lieved that there would be no difficulty in getting the 
assent of the Greek Government to the agreement, for 
it was known, through a statement of Lord Curzon, 
that Greece had placed herself in the hands of the 
Allies as far back as November last. Nor was it sup- 
posed that Mustafa Kemal and the Angora Government 
would offer any real and determined opposition to an 
agreement which gave them, without further effort on 
their part, a great deal more than they had anticipated. 
{t gave to Turkey the whole of Asia Minor, the ques- 
tion of Armenia being dropped altogether, and Smyrna, 
with a reservation, being restored to Turkish 
sovereignty. It also returned to the Turks a not in- 
considerable area in Thrace, and if this area did not 
include Adrianople, a reservation, on lines similar to 
those concerning Smyrna, made due provision for 
Turkish rights in that city. The agreement, further, 
made some provision for the freedom of the Straits. 
Some six weeks have elapsed since the Paris Confer- 
ence began its deliberations with a unanimous decision 
to propose a three months’ armistice along the whole 
front in Asia Minor, a decision which was at once com- 
municated to both Greeks and Turks. Two or three 
days later the Conference made the agreement, which 
was immediately published. 

And this, practically, is as far as the business has 
gone. There has not been, and is not, any 
armistice, and fighting has taken place. The 
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delay in reaching a_ settlement continues, 
appears likely to continue indefinitely. The 
posal of an armistice was merely a suggestion 
the agreement itself was apparently nothing more th 
a recommendation. It is very clear that cnmetiie 
much more decided in its character is required to bri 
about peace and a settlement, and it is to this that the 
three Allies must address themselves now with all 
sible speed. At first the Greeks, or rather the Greek 
Government, were understood to be willing to accept 
the armistice as proposed, and even the agreement with 
some reservations. Not so the Kemalists. They have 
only now replied to the Allies, and by what is in effect 
a refusal. They say that if the Allies will first Cause 
the withdrawal of the Greek army from Asia Minor 
then, and not till then, will they agree to consider 
terms of peace. Not the terms laid down by the 
Paris Conference, but terms which they themselves wil] 
lay down, among them being the retrocession of 
Eastern Thrace in its entirety. Mustafa has been talk. 
ing very loudly and aggressively, but it is easy to 
understand that he thinks his position would be much 
improved if the Greek evacuation took place at once, for 
then he would be rid of the ‘* sanction ’’ or guarantee 
implied by the presence of the Greek forces—the only 
restraint on his actions. To this the Allies can hardly 
assent, nor can Greece be expected to do so. Mean- 
while Greek opinion has definitely turned against the 
peace proposals of the Paris Conference, particularly 
against the withdrawal from Asia Minor, and it is 
stated that the Greek army in that quarter will, as we 
intimated two or three weeks ago might be the case, 
form Smyrna and the Smyrna district—the ancient 
Ionia—into a separate state. Significant of the harden- 
ing of the Greek attitude is the reconciliation now going 
on between the Royalists and the Venizelists, hitherto 
at daggers drawn since the return of King Constantine. 
li is therefore all too plain that things are back where 
they were before the Paris Conference, with this differ- 
ence—that the situation has worsened appreciably in 
the interval. Surely the Allies should act. In this 
matter at least France, we think, may perhaps now be 
depended on to co-operate effectively with Britain, for 
the Kemalists, who are hand in glove with the Bol- 
sheviks, have not kept their promises to her, and are 
quite likely to cause serious trouble for her in Syria, 
where she has already trouble enough. What is Lord 
Curzon going to do about it? 


» and 


LORD ROBERT AS PRINCE OF DENMARK 


HEN the Prime Minister took his travelling 

W circus of politicians to Genoa England 
enjoyed at last an unwonted tranquillity. 

For the past fortnight it has been disturbed, 
if at all, only by the distant rumbling of 
the showman’s drum. This somnolent atmosphere 
is of the kind Lord Robert Cecil loves. A 
sinister and sombre figure, he strolls round the grave- 
yard of politics and meditates on the bones. Can we 
not see him in the guise of Hamlet soliloquizing? ‘The 
time is out of joint; O cursed spite, That ever I was 
born to set it right.” Thoughts crowd upon him till 
they burst the confines of his soul. ‘* My tables!” he 
cries. ‘‘ Meet it is that I should set it down.” And so 
we have this manifesto. Borne on and ever on in an 
impetuous rush, he seems to argue with himself. “ To 
be or not to be—or steer the middle course.” Figments 
of fancy stand up on either side and mock him as he 
writes. ‘‘ Revolutionaries or reactionaries! A man, tt 
seems, must needs be one or t’other. Yes, I will steer 
the middle course. ’Twixt Scylla and Charybdis, I will 
guide my barque.” It seems indeed to be the fate of 
things that this man should be destined to play not the 
politician but the philosopher. He is always ruminat- 
ing and reflecting. His encyclicals go forth with a 
monotonous regularity and when there is nothing else 
afoot they are published in the Press and leading articles 


esses 


- 
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written upon them. The message is always the 
same— steer the middle course.” Compromise is ex- 
tolled into a virtue. We are to modify, adjust, trim, 
and salvation will be close at hand. The Messiah will 
eventually appear and Place a crown upon the head of 
Tomlinson, who lived in Berkeley Square and who has 
for so long been hovering between Heaven and Hell, un- 
able to gain admittance to the one because he had done 
no positive good, nor to the other because he had com- 
mitted no sin. 

This arbitrary division of the universe into heretics 
and sinners, into revolutionaries and reactionaries, is 
reminiscent of the ‘‘good” and “‘bad” kings of school 
history books. Let us see who the reactionaries are. 
« There are those,” proclaims Lord Robert, ‘‘ who wish 
to return as far as possible to pre-war conditions. . . . 
They condemn all reliance on general international co- 
operation as any guarantee of national security. They 
are reactionaries. To all objections on the score of 

ular feeling their reply is the mailed fist. In this 
they find themselves in agreement with the revolution- 
aries.” Now curiously enough the war was made pos- 
sible because of this very ‘‘ reliance on general inter- 
national co-operation” which Lord Robert flies to as 
the great alternative to armed arbitrament. A scrap of 
paper signed without hesitation by the leading European 
powers proved no obstacle whatever to the defiling of 
one country by another. If we are to rely in the future 
on agreements for our ramparts we shall indeed feel 
but a small sense of security. Whatever view one may 
hold about the philosophy of international co-operation 
not even its most hearty defender has hitherto had the 
audacity to maintain that a simple and childlike reliance 
on the written word of nations is a sufficient and satis- 
factory guarantee of national security. For our part 
we believe that a hatred of war is by no means an assur- 
ance of peace, that a reduction of armaments—desirable 
though we hold it to be—is not synonymous with uni- 
versal goodwill. To be called a reactionary because 
one is not a sentimentalist is to be called a criminal 
because one takes out an insurance policy against 
burglars. Of course what Lord Robert is arguing by 
inference is that the establishment of a League of 
Nations is an effective counterpoise to the threat of war. 
That it is a helpful experiment we should be the last to 
deny. But to feel certain that by the erection of a mere 
piece of machinery the motives and ambitions of nations 
are to be transformed is to be overhopeful, but not 
necessarily overwise. By all means let us help the ex- 
periment, but let us not be called idiots and fools because 
we see no fundamental change in the characteristics of 
the peoples. Frankly, we are amongst those ‘‘ who 
wish to return, as far as possible, to pre-war conditions.” 
If this involves our being known by those who have a 
weakness for generic terms as reactionaries, we are by 
no means disposed to resent the appellation. But re- 
action, as Lord Robert Cecil must know, is not neces- 
sarily the same thing as obscurantism. The attempt to 
silence people who wish for a reasonable restoration of 
certain things that have been lost by dismissing them 
with a supercilious sneer is ridiculous. Why should 
we be ashamed to admit that certain things normal to 
human life have been upset by an abnormal disaster and 
that we must recover them as best we can? Why, 
Lord Robert himself, who holds up his hands in pious 
horror at the word “‘ reaction,” fills half his paper with 
a plea for reconstruction. What is he going to recon- 
struct? He is going to reconstruct, presumably, those 
normal things of which the reactionaries whose exist- 
ence he so much deplores regret the loss. What is a 
reactionary, indeed, if he be not a person who wishes to 
recover something that has passed away? And what 


is a reconstructionist, pray, if he be not a man who 


desires to do precisely the same thing? 

This use of general terms merely serves to cover 
foggy and obscure thought—the poison of our whole 
Political life. From the beginning to the end of this 
lengthy manifesto there is not one single constructive 


Proposal. We had a right to expect something more 
practical from so eminent a lawyer as the late Under- 
Secretaty of State for Foreign Affairs. A series of 
vague generalities issues like a cloud from the pages of 
this pronouncement. Last year Lord Robert placed 
himself in the forefront of the economy campaign. His 
friends were universally of the opinion that at last an 
opportunity had come for him to do something real. 
Here was a question of outstanding practical import- 
ance. A new party with him to lead it might well 
emerge from the campaign. At any rate he became 
associated in the public mind with the demand for 
stringent retrenchment. What does he say now? 
“‘ We are all agreed that public expenditure ought to 
cut down.” Quite so. Then we look to see what Lord 
Robert proposes to cut down. To our surprise he goes 
on to say that ‘‘ apart from the elimination of actual 
waste, any saving on education and public health, in- 
cluding housing, will be very bad policy.” This from 
the great Anti-Wastrel! Here is the great economist 
accepting the bulk of the reconstruction programme ! 
So we are left to the armed forces and we are told that 
‘‘ the moderate man will desire to cut down the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to the lowest possible point con- 
sistent with external and internal safety.” Observe 
how the question is begged—‘‘ the lowest point 
consistent with external and internal safety.” What is 
that point? Surely everything depends on that. But 
never a word says Lord Robert on the only thing that 
matters. He speaks in a complimentary manner of the 
‘annihilating strictures” of the Geddes Committee, 
whose appointment he considers, quite justly, to be a 
reproach on the bureaucratic machine; in other words 
a reproach on the machine whose services to 
education, housing, and health are not to be 
touched. Even supposing that Lord Robert accepts 
the Geddes recommendaions in regard to the 
fighting services, this great champion of economy will 
only succeed in saving us a few million pounds at the 
expense of our security—for elsewhere in the manifesto 
he says that ‘‘ we cannot expect the continental nations 
to reduce drastically their armies unless they are given 
security.” 

So we may dismiss Lord Robert as a poor advocate 
of economy. We may recognize him as a supporter of 
the main body of the Coalition domestic policy. His 
one central and dominating idea which is worthy of con- 
sideration is the League of Nations. He holds it to be 
a panacea for most evils. But it is not a sufficient plat- 
form on which to base a party. Where does he stand? 
And where does he intend to stand? He has deserted 
the Conservatives. He is mistrustful of Labour. He 
has little in common with genuine Liberalism. All this 
is to his credit. Enjoying the rare privilege of detach- 
ment from any of the recognized organizations one has 
a right to expect from him a clear and precise attitude. 
But strangely enough, as is frequently the case with 
those who talk generalizations, his vague statements 
could be accepted by almost any party. At least, what 
one party rejected another would adopt. The whole of 
this elaborate argument therefore tends somewhat 
ironically to one conclusion only—the maintenance of a 
Coalition Government. Coalitions are the only work- 
ing example of the true philosophy. They unite oppos- 
ing extremes and irreconcilable opposites. They steer 
the middle course. 


FROM THE UPPER CIRCLE 
By James AGATE 


EEMING the re-opening of Charles the Second’s 
[)ossiouse in Drury Lane a matter of general 

interest to readers of this Review, and in the 
absence of the usual invitation, I made formal applica- 
tion for a seat at any reasonably early performance. 
The management regretted that the house was “ sold 
out for some time to come.’’ One rejoiced, for the 
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old theatre’s sake. Popular paragraphists had written 
of all-night vigil at the doors, of Royal patronage, of 
tumbling seas of success. Murmuring, ‘‘ I will drown 
and no discourtesy shall save me,’’ I obtained through 
one of the agencies a seat in a back row of the Upper 
Circle. On Monday, at the fifth performance, I 
counted thirteen empty boxes and some thirty or forty 
vacant seats in my immediate vicinity. The theatrical 
agency had offered me choice of stalls, which | refused. 
It occurred to me that this was an occasion upon 
which to judge from a popular seat a production for 
which the house was ‘‘ sold out.’’ 

That same night, intrigued, as they say, by the 
calculated assault upon eye and ear and the wilful dis- 
regard of the spectator’s intellectual and emotional 
faculties, 1 made some jottings for an article which 
would not, however, shape itself. Out of temper, | 
decided to banish until the morning Boccaccio and Mr. 
Robert McLaughlin, the Renaissance and Mr. Herman 
Finck, the forty-five speaking actors and Mr. Arthur 
Collins himself. I took down a volume of the old 
periodical, Vanity Fair, and there came across a 
criticism of a performance of a ‘‘ romantic play with 
music ’’ of fifty years ago. ‘‘ Feeble but moral plot. 
Music sprightly. Scenery and effects startling. Sing- 
ing good and costumes elaborate. No acting.’’ Such 
blessed positivity, I surmised with a trifle of envy, 
could have proceeded only from the stalls. It is diffi- 
cult not to make up your mind about something an 
inch from your nose. But up there that night it had 
been different. The popular part of an audience must 
keep its popular distance. Had these distant ones 
been amused? I certainly had not. Nor, I gathered, 
had the decent people about me. They sat glum. In 
the interval I overheard a fragment of talk between the 
Upper Circle bar-attendant and a _ smartly-dressed 
young woman. ‘‘ How d’you like it, dearie?’’ asked 
Hebe. ‘‘ Showy,’’ replied her lady friend, ‘‘ Very 
showy. But isn’t it a bit dull? ”’ 

It is not my intention to counter managerial dis- 
courtesy with vague disparagement. Let me rather 
consider what means exist for the impassioning of an 
audience seated at such distance that not only the 
actor’s facial play, but his very identity is lost. I 
admire intensely the miming of Miss Ellis Jeffreys. I 
know by heart every shade of her admirable expressive- 
ness. At Drury Lane she presented me with a blank 
mask. My eyesight is good, yet until the actress 
spoke I did not recognize her. She was a speck on the 
sea-shore, seen from some beetling cliff. So all the 
players. Miss Gladys Ancrum, giving vent to a full- 
throated lullaby in the shadow of a huge Florentine 
state-bed, was like Edgar’s ‘‘ tall anchoring bark 
diminished to her cock.’’ I found myself computing 
whether twice the singer’s height would reach to the 
tester, of the top of which I had full view, and 
whether there was room for yet a third Miss Ancrum 
between the tester and the flies. I ran my eye round 
the circle. and rejoiced to know my seat was higher 
than these. I was jealous of the gallery. So children 
dispute about mountain-tops. And all the time these 
little puppets were having a tragic time of it down 
there, among themselves, on that far-away beach. 
Life’s ship-wreck. But none of us had cared if the 
waves had swept them all away. I know of hardly 
any actor who can hold an audience through the re- 
verse end of an opera-glass. Vesta Tilley and Grock 
certainly, Sir Harry Lauder and Lockhart’s Elephants 
perhaps. But no “‘ legitimate ’’ actor. Sarah, dissolv- 
ing the stalls in tears, fusses incredibly about nothing, 
seen from the chandelier. Let me absolve the Drury 
Lane actors, then, from blame for ineffectiveness. 
Miss Jeffreys quite rightly made up her mind to be 
audible, and plastered the Upper Circle wall with in- 
tention. She underlined every sentence and every 


word. I can form no opinion of what her performance 
was like from the stalls; up there we were grateful for 
it. An actor, whom I could not recognize, had some 
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fine gestures and looked like a smart you , 
of the toy-shops. An indistinguishatle Ay = 
name of Perdita, prattled in engaging pHa 
tall dark villain leaped about the stage like Remmndies 


pursued by Dancaro’s whip. But who these 
sonages were and what like they were it was j = 
sible to say. I remember seeing Tessandier pla 
‘ L’Arlésienne ’, first in a small theatre in Marsej y 
where she was overwhelming, and then in the Ar, 
at Arles, where she was quite ineffective, Yea a 
performance was the same. Acting at 300 feet is 
haps non-existent. The Greeks knew this, wore oe 
and walked about on stilts. But they did not act in 
our sense of the word. Rhetoric, too, not dial 

is needed to span any considerable gulf. Mr. Hewlett 
or M. Maurice Donnay might reproduce Boccaccio’s 
humour in a small intimate theatre. But joking at 
Drury Lane is like being witty in a high wind; leap- 
frog were better. And even verbal leap-frog dis- 
appoints when it comes like the strokes of cricketers in 
a far-away field to the beholder on a mountain top. 
‘‘ What would you do if your husband deceived you?” 
somebody asked Miss Jeffreys. Faintly the words 
floated up. But before we caught their significance 
the lady had unaccountably squatted herself on the top 
of a chest containing the deceiver. An appreciable 
interval, and then the explanatory ‘ Sit on him!” 
No. Drama, acting, wit are impossible at the Lane. 

Scenery and the dresses remain, and alas! no ex. 
pense has been spared. Once again indiscriminate 
lavishness in the theatre has proved its own punish- 
ment. ‘ The Royal Hanging Gardens, Damascus,’ 
so dazzle the eye that literally nothing can be seen. 
Exquisite, doubtless, in detail, the scene in bulk 
affects you like an overgrown shop-window stocked 
with every sort of cushion and lampshade. Not an 
inch of space is left undecorated, from the henna- 
stained heels of the dancers to the panache of Saladin 
himself, whom you can hardly see for myrmidons. 
Lamb complained, you remember, of that picture of 
the son of Nun declaming, ‘‘ Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon ’’’ that the eye could not detect which was 
Joshua. So in Mr. Collins’s picture I could not for 
some time make out which was Saladin. His greater 
light was made obsequious to the lesser whole. In ‘ The 
Piazzo di San Marco, Venice,’ the Doge spoke for 
full five minutes before I could locate him. The only 
rests for the eye in these deserts of brightness were 
provided by some comparatively sombre scarlet cocka- 
toos and the brown legs of the slaves. Musically the 
piece went with a cheerful clatter. Mr. Herman 
Finck preserves the courage of his musical opinions. 
Now I like Mr. Finck’s tunes and often hum them. 
He is the best of the revue bunch. Whether the 
Crusaders gave up their swords to music admirably 
suited to the Pender Troupe of Giants or whether the 
Lady Teodora would warble one of Miss José Collins's 
waltz songs, seems to me immaterial. The banality 
of such tunefulness as this is its popular safeguard. 
The decorum of the play is unexceptionable. I have 
seen wilder frenzies among Messrs. Lyons’s waitresses 
than these coryphées afford. 

Now how about that alternative to disparagement? 
Were I Mr. Collins, I should not have asked for a 
better play, better actors or a better singer than Miss 
Ancrum. That would not have helped in that house. 
But I should have saved a small fortune over the 
scenery and dresses, and put some of it into the brains 
of a producer who was also an artist. I should have 
sent for M. Stowitz and asked him how, in those few 
minutes at the New Oxford, he manages to crowd in 
so much of the spirit of Boccaccio. And I should 
certainly have sent for a musician, preferably Mr. 
Norman O’Neill, and asked him for melody and 
beauty. I should have gone bankrupt, you say. For- 
tunately, Mr. Collins is immune from that contingency. 
Is not the house ‘‘ sold out for some time to come”? 
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A SUPER-MUSICIAN 
By E. A. BAUGHAN 


i ite ible that the concert of the London 
last Monday will become 
historical. We then heard, for the first time in 

England, Serge Prokofieff’s third pianoforte concerto, 
in C. This extraordinary work was begun four years 

0, but it was not finished until October of last year. 
That curious and very ugly ballet, * Chout,’ was pro- 
duced in the spring of 1921, SO that it was almost cer- 
tainly composed while _this pianoforte concerto was 
being written. That is a fact of some importance, 
because ‘ Chout’ might very well be a burlesque of 
the more eccentric parts of the concerto. The com- 

r, who played the piano part at the London Sym- 
ony Concert, has not allowed any descriptive 
analysis of his new work to be published. All we were 
told was that it has three movements, a theme with 
variations sandwiched between a couple of allegros. 
Whether it was seriously intended to be music, or was 
by way of being a musical joke, was left entirely to the 
listener to decide. The composer, who is a wonder- 
ful pianist and a prize pupil of the Petrograd Con- 
servatoire, did not impress me as a man given to 
joking. He is rather, I think, a super-musician. One 
would not suspect him of a talent or love for music. 
There are none of the traditional signs in his appear- 
ance. He looks like an unemotional scientist, and has 
the air of a man whose brain has been developed at 
the expense of his natural humanity. His pianoforte 
technique bears that out. It is as precise as a mathe- 
matical exercise and as brilliant as broken ice in the 
sunlight. His sense of rhythm is ferocious; he has 
very little feeling for tone-colour, but, in the concerto, 
it is true, he had but little need of it; and he has an 
unfagging power of technique. To say that he 
means his concerto to be a musical joke is merely to 
misunderstand him. You may, of course, consider 
Liszt’s fireworks to be musical jokes—and very bad 
ones, some of them—but Liszt himself did not mean 
them to be. Nor does Prokofieff intend his concerto 
tobe a joke. Its only humour is that he has attempted 
and brought off most extraordinary effects, and that its 
rhythmical intricacies appeal to a sense of musical 
humour. It was exhilarating, for instance, to hear 
the piano pitting itself against the orchestra and win- 
ning easily. 

That effect was obtained by a rather curious use of 
the piano in this concerto. It is used throughout as 
part of the orchestra and not in the usual concerto 
style, and the composer has taken great care not to 
contrast it with the orchestral tone. For the most 
part the pianoforte writing is for the treble half of the 
instrument, and the treble of the piano holds its own 
easily against an orchestra. Then Prokofieff has 
written long passages of figuration to be played at a 
very rapid pace. They might even be burlesques of 
old-fashioned studies for the piano. The strings of 
the orchestra cannot overbear the piano in passages of 
that kind, so that the soloist was always leading. It 
was as exhilarating as a steeple-chase. But I do not 
think there was any intentional humour in that. The 
concerto, as a matter of fact, is extremely well made. 
The middle movement, a theme with five variations, 
's unquestionably music. The theme itself is very 
beautiful in a strange, illus*ve style, and the variations 
have a curious unity although each of them is in direct 
contrast with the other. The shape of the movement 
is very interesting, too, for after the variations the 
theme itself reappears and the movement comes to an 
end with real dignity. I think Prokofieff must be 
judged by that middle movement. It is not the work 
of a farceur, but the expression of a new kind of 
music, very sensitive and subtle, which strives for 
beauty of thought without degenerating into the 
motional obviousness of the old romantic school. The 
end of the final allegro has the same effect. Also the 
reticence in the use of the orchestra must be praised. 


It is most skilfully used throughout the concerto as 
part of the whole musical composition, and is never in 
contrast with the piano but always acts as a kind of 
foil to it. In that sense this concerto is a new form of 
art. 
It cannot be pretended from one hearing of this 
work that all was made quite clear. There were many 
passages in which the composer seemed to have hit 
on something that certainly was not music, but they 
never had the vulgar eccentricity of Roger Ducasse’s 
‘ Orphée,’ a mimodrame lyrique, performed for the 
first time at the same concert. For Ducasse merely 
desires to astonish and does it by the most blatant 
means at his command, whereas Prokofieff evidently 
has some clear artistic idea in his mind even in his 
most eccentric passages. As I understand his idea, 
and it is common to all the ultra-modern school, he 
has desired to write music of which the whole texture 
shall not be emotional and sentimental. He has 
wished his beauty of thought, as expressed in the 
theme, its variations, and the finale of the middle 
movement to have an intellectual beauty, as distin- 
guished from the ordinary appeal of music to emotion- 
alism. Whether this cannot be done with less 
eccentricity and without sheer ugliness is a question 
which these ultra-moderns have not yet begun to solve. 
I do not think the question is to be solved precisely in 
the manner of Prokofieff, but he has certainly put the 
problem in terms which every lover of music who is not 
a prejudiced reactionary can understand. For that 
reason I have suggested that the concert at which his 
concerto was first performed will become historical. 
After all, are not these moderns, or those of them who 
are not mere eccentrics, going back to the pre-romantic 
school of composition? Back to Bach, in fact? One 
of the untiring beauties of Bach, beauties which always 
seem fresh to the mind, is that he was not primarily 
engaged in writing emotional music. The vitality and 
clearness of his rhythm suggest emotion, but the 
emotion springs from the rhythm and the intricate 
manipulation of his themes. Spiritually, the music of 
Prokofieff owns Bach as its parent. The wire-drawn 
subtlety of some of the modern composer’s work is 
partly a matter of over-breeding in music and partly 
a matter of individuality. Prokofieff himself is of his 
day and his race. One would not expect from him the 
breadth and bigness of Bach or the titanic profundity 
of the Beethoven of the posthumous quartets, but never- 
theless his music can claim to be distantly related to 
them. At least it seemed soat the concert, for Mr. Albert 
Coates, who had conducted the concerto with wonder- 
ful facility and precision, seemed determined to over- 
emphasize the emotional obviousness of Tchaikovsky’s 
‘ Pathetic’ symphony. One sympathized with the 
endeavour of the ultra-modern school to get away 
from music that shamelessly wears its heart on its 
sleeve. 


THE ACADEMY: 1922 


By D. S. 

HE diary of Joseph Farington, in the Morning 

Post, gives us fascinating glimpses from within 

of the Royal Academy on the eve of the nine- 
teenth century. We can trace, for example, the ap- 
pearance and progress of Turner: his crucial decision 
to give no more lessons (at five shillings a piece); his 
description of his manner of working (anyhow, so to 
arrive at his idea and avoid mannerism); notes of by- 
standers on the neck-and-neck race between him and 
Girtin. On the other hand are those intrigues to 
which all societies are subject; anxieties, also, more 
particularly about Royal favour. The Academy was 
still very much the King’s Academy, and Benjamin 
West, the President, being an American, incurred 
suspicion as a possible democrat (translate Bolshevik) 
a member of the party that approved the American and 
French Revolutions. George III, by the way, who 
has borne a poor reputation as an art-critic, seems to 
have had pretty shrewd views on architecture; but his 
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poor head began to give trouble in 1800, and he threw 
Sir William Beechey’s portrait of him out of the 
window, because the Prince of Wales had been in- 
cluded. 

The Academy has had its ups and downs since then, 
and when I last wrote about its summer exhibition, in 
1906, had perhaps reached its lowest point of credit. 
It is therefore only just to acknowledge the efforts of 
a more liberal administration to recover lost ground. 
A good many of the artists of repute who remained 
outside have been roped in: if some very distinguished 
men are still without it is probably by their own de- 
sire. As I have before hinted, such inclusion does not 
always flatter an artist’s vanity: his works are apt to 
look better in a carefully disposed small gallery or one 
by one on the dealer’s easel: they tend to be effaced 
in the general assembly. But for the large public who 
want to see work of the year once a year, this move- 
ment of concentration after the great dispersion is a 
gain, and it might go further. What can be shown in 
summer is limited to unexhibited work and to a little 
of that. There might be in winter a retrospective 
exhibition, not only of deceased artists, but of works 
shown in recent exhibitions outside, chosen and in- 
vited. If to paintings and sculpture were added ex- 
amples of the arts and crafts, the Academy would 
further strengthen its position as a national centre. 
Another step that has been taken is a reduction in the 
paintings exhibited to two rows: there has been some 
dispersion of the sculpture, and water-colours are no 
longer confined to gold mounts. Finally, as a step 
towards a better background, some of the chocolate- 
red walls have been washed over with a warm light 
brown. 

With an impatient printer at my elbow, I can em- 
bark on few particulars, and to be general about such 
an exhibition is impossible. Let me therefore com- 
promise upon some particular Generals, those of Mr. 
Sargent. His picture belongs to the kind that is 
nearly impossible; a large number of portrait figures 
who are to be almost equal in importance. The old 
way was to group them standing and seated about a 
table, those on the near side turning an improbable 
profile. Mr. Sargent, impatient, has ‘‘ numbered 
them off ’’ like recruits. But the simple device has 
got him into a difficulty. It is the rule of portraiture 
that the face must dominate the canvas by its lighter 
tone, if the picture is to carry. But if Mr. Sargent 
had followed his natural vision he would have had a 
row of undistributed light ovals, like so many lanterns. 
He has therefore painted the heads down, so that they 
are as dull as the khaki, and the hangers, in despair, 
have draped a virulent crimson above the frame, to give 
some life to their wall. A neighbour, Sir John Lavery, 
launched on a quite impossible picture of the House of 
Lords, has accepted the conditions and painted amus- 
ing snapshots of little heads, like the spots of light in 
the chandeliers. Follow out this line of observation 
through the portraits, and you will have an amusing 
study. Mr. Cadogan Cowper is determined that flesh 
shall dominate, and makes it explode. Mr. Augustus 
John has been more interested in his head (No. 155), 
but at a few yards it becomes part of the background, 
and it is the white collar stands out. Indeed, since 
men took to wearing ruffs and went on to white collars 
and shirts, they have set a perpetual crux for the 
painter. 

‘* Nature,’’ quotes the catalogue, ‘‘ never did betray 
the heart that loved her.’’ Wordsworth ought to have 
known better, and the painters must know that she is 
full of traps. Of those who attempt her brightness in 
landscape colour the veteran Mark Fisher escapes 
with fewest scars: Mr. Bertram Nicholls, in the Cot- 
man-like sobriety of No. 480, is happiest with his 
paint: in others he over-cooks. The sculptors have 
an interesting visitor in Monsieur Bourdelle, and a 
hasty glance at architecture was rewarded by the 
drawing of Messrs. Adams and Holden’s ‘ Royal 
Northern Hospital,’ No. 1,127. 
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Correspondence 
A DIALOGUE 
(From Our FRreNcH CorresPonpenr) 


WO or three times a year I revisit i 
| town where I was born. 


soldiers rise in all the villages around; 

not pass the humblest hamlet 
poilu or a marble Gallic cock on the green. Some of 
these simple monuments are touching because some- 
how they manage to express a thought; most are com. 
mercial productions and elicit the inward or whispered 
comment they deserve. I am anxious to save my little 
town the insult of one of these; in fact I have secured 
the collaboration of an artist worth the name in the 
design of a fronton basque, on one side of which the 
names of the soldiers should be cut. So I went to see 
the mayor. 

Monsieur le Maire was not at the town hall. } was 
pretty sure to find him at his home. There in fact he 
was, in his shirt sleeves, washing wine glasses behind 
the bar, his wife in the incipient book shop close by 
and a cartload of wood waiting at the door. For 
Monsieur le Maire is an intelligent young man and 
thinks he had better have more irons than one in the 
fire. If socialism should fail him, red wine, red litera. 
ture and green wood might not. I stated my errand, 

“You are quite right, sir,’’ the mayor answered in 
a glib, evidently trained voice, ‘‘ to think of beauty. 
We do too; don’t be afraid of any stone horror—a 
poilu trampling an eagle or any such thing—appearing 
in this town. In fact, nothing that we shall do will 
recall war, except in execration of war, or in sympathy 
with the victims—not the heroes—of war. I was 
wounded twice in 1914 and once again in 1916; je suis 
monté sur le billard (I went over the top) eight times. 
I am as brave as anybody, if bravery is something else 
than a physical gift; but I don’t believe in any war 
heroes, and no war heroes shall be commemorated in 
this. commune.”’ 

“Mr. Mayor, I think my fronton basque, which 
would be a useful ornament in the town, answers your 
description of what you want. Dead soldiers may be 
called heroes by many people, but they are sure to be 
called victims of the war by everybody.”’ 

‘* No, this is not what we want. We want a 
monument to all the victims of the war of whatever 
country: if some one of the German comrades who 
were stationed here during the war should revisit the 
town, he must be aware at once that the monument is 
sacred to the memory of his as well as of my dead 
brother.”’ 

‘* Mr. Mayor, I see your point of view. But don’t 
you think you are playing a dangerous game? If you 
don’t mind my being frank, I shall tell you what I have 
heard. People say that you were elected by the merest 
fluke. If, in three years, a new mayor happened to 
get in who did not care for monuments to international 
victims of war, the one you are planning might be re- 
placed by another in no time. Why not attach your 
name to something like my fronton basque, the useful- 
ness and, I hope, the beauty of which nobody could 
dispute? ”’ 

“Yes, I got in through a fluke, sir; and according 
to all probabilities, I ought to count on a solid wall of 
capitalist opposition rising against me at the next 
election. But other things may happen. My dear sit, 
don’t you believe in the revolution? ”’ 

‘* Revolution, Mr. Mayor? Why, hasn’t the revo 
lution happened? ”’ 

“You mean the bourgeois revolution of 1789. We 
don’t call that a revolution.”’ 

‘My dear Mr. Mayor, I am not thinking of that 
revolution, which I too regard as a bourgeots 
tion and in fact little more than a pic-nic. But | am 
surprised to see that you of all people do not realize 
that a revolution took place recently, which has a f 
right to the name. Two years ago you and twenty: 
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+ workmen secured power to the detriment 
apf ote class of French citizens, foolishly regarded 
till then as superior to your own. Simultaneously 
another change hardly less important occurred. Till 
| was almost your own age I consumed years in pre- 

ring myself for examinations, the thought of which 
oe to keep me awake at night; in time I became a 

ofessor in a famous school. Gradually I also be- 
came a writer. I work a great deal to carry on my 
two professions. Yet, you and your friends in the 
municipal council make a good deal more than I do. 
When a class rises in wealth and influence above the 
class supposed to be superior, a revolution is said to 
take place.”” 

“ This shows the stupidity of the civilization you 
are defending and, I almost said, your own stupidity 
in not coming over to us. But when I spoke of the 
revolution, I was thinking of the Russian comrades.’’ 

“Js the Russian revolution your ideal? ”’ 

“Yes. Bad consequences arose from transient 
economic conditions, and from you capitalists—I don’t 
mean that you are rich—from the Bloc National and 
from Poincaré, or people like Poincaré, trying to 
starve Lenin out. But you are backing the wrong 
horse, I can tell you.” 

What horse am I backing? 

“You thought you were going to hold us Com- 
munists in check with the help of the two capitalist 
nations par excellence—England and the United States. 
You must see your mistake. America might be in the 
moon. As for England, the way she truckles to the 
Soviets shows that she realizes. But we Communists 
will adopt a very different policy. It makes me laugh 
sometimes to read extracts in the Humanité of Lloyd 
George fighting French nationalism. Wonderful 
Allies we get like that on all sides! Little positive 

can come to us from either America or England. 
To think of America having one Socialist in her two 
Chambers! As for the English comrades, I never 
met one at a convention who would speak of England 
with the indifference I am ready to assume in speaking 
of France. There is the germ of a Lloyd George 
in every Labour man. All limited. But the moment 
England helps us to get rid of the Bloc National, the 
moment true Republicans are in office again, we shall 
have our own Bloc which nothing can shake. The 
future of France is in the East! With France, 
Germany and Russia lying across the old continent, 
the planet will be ours.’’ 

“Mr. Mayor, your enthusiasm is contagious. But 
to revert to our monument, don’t you think a 
fronton. .... 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor ef the Saturpay Ruvinw welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public sm- 
terest, altheugh he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer's name are more likely to be published t long and 
anonymous communications. 


A CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I find the erstwhile Radical, the decent 
artisan who toyed with Socialism, sighing for a 
Conservative Government and non-interference. I am 
convinced that the Conservative party should go be- 
fore the constituencies with proposals embodying the 
following points : 

No legislation for at least three years, possibly five. 
Abolish the Labour Ministry, with its hordes of useless 
officials and costly Labour Exchanges. Abolish the 
Ministry of Health, with its shameful waste over hous- 
ing. Make Health and Unemployment Insurance a 
Private affair of trades and societies, whereby we might 
see a revival of that sturdy spirit of independence 
which forbade a man to come on his club except under 


the direst necessity, a trait practically destroyed by the 
dishonest vote-catching policies of an unscrupulous 
Prime Minister. Place all State Services under private 
enterprise, not using the immoral ‘‘ letting by tender ’’ 
which victimizes everyone, but taking from the 
lessees a sum determined by actuarial experts to be a 
legitimate levy for the rights; such estimates to be 
subject to revision and readjustment in accordance 
with the strictly audited accounts of the undertakings 
at stated periods. These leased Services to include 
the postal, telegraph and telephone, and delivery of 
letters, parcels, etc., as well as every State and muni- 
cipal Service now conducted at great cost and with 
gross inefficiency. The only alternative is to dis- 
franchise every State or municipal employé. What a 
monstrous scandal that State servants should be able 
to coerce a Government and blackmail the taxpayer. 
The whole of the duly elected members of Parliament 
—elected by proportional representation—themselves 
to elect certain men from their ranks to serve on a 
Standing Joint Committee, to deal with foreign affairs 
and possibly national crises. These members of a 
S.J.C. to retire from representation of their con- 
stituency and the man next on the proportional 
list to take his place. Insist that these local members 
remain in their constituencies, except for stated holi- 
days like any other employés, and for certain periods 
of conference when they would meet, taking year by 
year as their meeting-place all the great industrial 
centres. Let industry get together without any 
Ministerial mountebanks to play the clown who pre- 
tends to help, but who only gets in everybody’s way. 
The House of Lords to stand, excluding any unfit 
hereditary members. All M.P.’s to be ex-officio 
members of the local councils. The cities, towns and 
districts to be mapped out into divisions sufficiently 
small to allow of suitable knowledge and supervision. 
(Probably units of population would be the best form 
of division). The M.P. and the local councils to be 
responsible for proper organization of the supplies 
available and the requirements of each district. No 
interference with trade or traders. A rural district 
would, after supplying its own needs, state what sur- 
plus there would be, and it should not be beyond the 
wit of man to ensure food for all who had worked for 
.t. No inspectors and very few police. No meddling, 
peddling Acts or bye-laws, but an appeal to the honour 
of the people and enlightened public opinion that 
would ensure anyone deficient in such honour or right 
feeling for the rights of his fellow-men being 
segregated under proper conditions until he or she had 
developed the required virtue. 

We must make a beginning. It is well understood 
that if the existing Acts of Parliament were rightly 
used we could deal with all abuses. Most Acts are 
either a dead letter or instruments for official persecu- 
tion and corrupt usage. Probably seven-tenths could 
be scrapped and no one would be a penny the worse. 

So to sum up—proportional representation will 
pave the way for the inauguration of the S.J.C. with 
its members elected by their fellow-members, and those 
so elected, replaced by the next qualified. No carpet- 
baggers. Each constituency to provide a territorial 
candidate of at least ten years’ residence who surely 
should be the best man for local conditions. No 
Prime Minister. A chairman of the S.J.C. elected for 
three years or longer or shorter as experience or ex- 
pediency may decide. No_ constitution-making. 
Existing parliamentary procedure to be used. But 
above all, except for proportional representation, no 
legislation whatever. 

I would make one exception. All education to be 
paid for. Remittance of fees in certain cases of ex- 
treme poverty which in a properly organized State 
should be gradually eliminated—such remittance to be 
conditional on cleanliness, regular attendance and good 
behaviour. 

I am, etc., 
Bgatric—e H. Derry 
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WATCH JAPAN ”’ 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAyY REviEW 


SIR,—To the injunction ‘‘ Watch Japan’ two 
questions may be asked : Why is Japan to be watched? 
and What is to be the end of the watching? To the 
first the answer has been given, to the second no 
Government at this moment would dare to hazard an 
answer; the Government of the United States least 
of all. Ever, since the Washington Conference, called 
ostensibly to discuss disarmament, but in camera, to 
bring about the abrogation of the alliance between 
the two island Empires, the Washington Government 
has been relieved of a strain which had become no 
longer bearable. Far be it from them to renew the 
irritation of a potential enemy at the door after hav- 
ing induced it, temporarily, to go quietly home. 

Now let a few reasons be considered for Japan’s 
indifference to any possible inimical end to this watch- 
ing. First, Japan has never been conquered or per- 
manently invaded; its people form a homogeneous race 
closely united in aim and purpose. It has based its 
recent modern development upon that of England, 
whose history and traditions are not lost sight of. The 
geographical and insular position of the once United 
Kingdom is identical, strangely identical, with that 
of the Empire of the Mikado. 

By proximity, by race, by religion and art, Japan 
is the natural friend and protector of an empire whose 
present state closely resembles the condition of India 
when Englishmen took over the government of that 
heterogeneous and politically-divided aggregation of 
ever-contending principalities. Japanese statesmen 
are well acquainted with the Monroe doctrine, 
and they see it can be as effectually applied in 
the East as in the West. To enforce that doc- 
trine in the China seas, the military party at 
Tokyo has increased its Army and Navy to a strength 
sufficient for defensive purposes, and as a warning 
to all comers. The Japanese censor was probably in- 
structed to allow the message to the Times from its 
Tokyo correspondent, that Japan had decided as a 
precaution to establish ‘‘ connexions with neighbour- 
ing regions to secure supplies, and thus, in the event 
of war, bring about a drawn battle,’’ to be passed. 
Who can blame them for wishing to obtain the best 
concessions from China? Let any great Power in 
Europe, in Asia or in America, without sin, fire the 
first shot. 


Second, Japan distrusts two great Powers, the 
United States and Russia, but she only dreads Russia, 
and since the cynical exposure of the Russo-Germanic 
Treaty her distrust and dread are increased. 


Ever since the time when no one took the trouble 
to watch Germany with the object of preventing her 
from making a foolish, cruel and disastrous onslaught 
upon the nations around her, it is useless, even im- 
possible, to pick out one great Power to watch as 
though the interests of that particular nation were 
singular or local. 


As a League of Nations does not exist, there are 
two groupings possible, probably only two. Ironically 
enough, Japan holds the balance of power in either 
group. A red ribbon may be drawn from Berlin 
through Moscow and Pekin to Tokyo—or, a white 
ribbon may pass from Rome through Paris, London 
and Washington to Tokyo. Japan, while preparing 
to lead the van in the overshadowing bi-racial 
struggle of the future, has grasped one end of the 
white ribbon and is watching with some anxiety the 
malevolent spirit who is allowing the other end to 
float loosely over Europe, seeking to entangle it with 
the red. 

I am, etc., 


J. M’Lure Hamitton 


Hermitage, Kingston-on-Thames 
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29 April 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—It is a perpetual wonder to me, as a forme. 
resident in the East and a closely interested obesnal 
in Far Eastern affairs, that British journals to which 
one looks for level-minded comments on affairs te 
these distant fields should so persistently accept the 
Chino-American propaganda, deliberately designed to 
injure British interests in the East. Labour or ans 
have their excuses, perhaps; but when one finds the 
SaTurpay Review and the Northcliffe organs joinj 
in a sort of hue and cry against Japan, one wonders 
what influences are at work to hoodwink the public 
for the benefit of America possibly, but certainly not 
of this country. 

Men who really know China thoroughly—Mr 
J. O. P. Bland, for example—an almost life-long resi. 
dent—may, and do, criticize some aspects of Japanese 
policy; but it is only necessary to read Mr. Bland’s 
acute analyses of the present ‘‘ civil war ”’ in China to 
discount the absurd suggestions that if Japan ceased 
to interest itself in her nearest neighbour, all would go 
on well in the Chinese Republic. Japan, of course 
can no more afford to watch events in China and take 
no part in them than Britain can afford to leave Egypt 
or India entirely to their own devices. That is not to 
say that Japan is seeking to make herself master of 
China. She could not, if she would. She wants to 
invest there; so does America. 

It is unfortunate that so little should be known in 
England of the great Liberal movement that is sweep. 
ing over Japan. It is not revolutionary enough to 
win the approval of British Labourists and Liberals; 
and Conservatives, who would be the first to denounce 
a violent Radical movement, are still under the im- 
pression that militarism, the censorship, and all the 
paraphernalia of autocracy flourish in Japan, as they 
once did in Russia or Prussia. There are militarists 
still; we have them in England and France, and don’t 
necessarily find the SaturDAay REvIEW denouncing 
them, or suggesting that they dominate the Govern- 
ment and the newspapers. It is not by foolish abuse 
of Japan that peace is to be preserved in the Pacific 
or British interests served in China. If one were to 
say ‘‘ Watch America! ’’ what an outcry there would 
be. Yet the justification would be as great or even 
greater. 

I am, etc., 
L. Dupeney 

Ealing, W. 


[We dislike the suggestion that the SaTurpay 
Review “ persistently accepts ’’ either Chino-Amer- 
can or any other propaganda. We have our own 
views and our own sources of information; and if our 
correspondent had read our comments on America 
and Japan during the last six months he would have 
found that they have been consistently justified by events; 
and, further, that in some respects our views are not 
so divergent from his own as he seems to assume. 
To describe them as a “‘ hue and cry against Japan” 
is nonsense, as well as wild misrepresentation.— 
‘Ep. S.R.] 


MONARCHY v. REPUBLIC AT GENOA 
To the Editor of the SatuRpDAy REVIEW 


SIR,—The recall of M. Briand, at that time French 
Prime Minister, from the Cannes Conference, where 
his instructions appeared likely to be influenced by the 
personality of Mr. Lloyd George, is in striking con- 
trast to the uninterrupted vagaries of our own Prime 
Minister, whose coquettish proclivities, bred of a pro 
found conviction of his own infallibility, have led him 
into indiscretions ending in a trap, from which the 
highest authority in the land could easily have saved 
him and the nation. 

If, as seems the case, the bulk of the Cabinet, as 
well as the majority of public opinion, is opposed to 
the emotional self-confidence of an impetuous Celt 
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id of the restraining influences of a public 
education, surely the King might 
this dangerous plenipotentiary just as M. 
Millerand did M. Briand, whose possible failings were 
trifling indeed compared to the pranks of our own re- 
tative. 
= a Monarch is popularly supposed to be more 
ul than a President, as a kingdom implies in 
r esteem greater individual interference with 
popular liberty than a Republic. Facts give a very 
diferent impression. 


Hamble, Hants 


THE LORD OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I was much interested in Mrs. Stopes’s article 
under the above heading. The cause of Lord 
Southampton, in the quest in search of the identity of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ beauteous and lovely youth,”’ depends 
entirely upon the fact that the poems ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece’ were dedicated to the Earl. 
There is no other contemporary evidence that they 
were personally acquainted with each other, and Mrs. 
Stopes has failed in her book on Lord Southampton’s 
life and letters to bring the two into contact. It isa 
wonder that she still adheres to the old method of 
reading the sonnets. There is an alternate theory 
which has not received the attention it deserves. Is it 

sible that the poet is singing of his own muse, 
dressed in the disguise of the beautiful youth, and that 
there is no love apart from, or distinct from, the author 
himself? The allegory is, in places, difficult; but it is 
thinly veiled in Sonnets 39 and 62, which are good 
starting points for any impartial and open-minded 
reader : 

O, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring? 
And what is it but mine own when I praise thee? ~ 
Even for this let us divided live, 
And our dear love lose name of single one, 
That by this separation I may give 
That due to thee which thou deservest alone. 

Shakespeare always condemns self-praise as being 
unmannerly and wounding to modesty. The expres- 
sion ‘‘ the better part of me ’’ was used by Ovid and 
Horace for their own immortal offspring. The poet 
proposes to escape the offence of openly praising him- 
self by assuming a ‘‘ separation ’’ of himself and his 
genius that he may, by this disguise, give himself that 
due which he alone was qualified to do. 

In Sonnet 62 he confesses that he is entirely pos- 
sessed of the ‘‘ sin of self-love ’’; nobody could com- 
pare with him for physical and mental beauty, in his 
own estimation : 

And so myself mine own worth do define, 
As I all other in all worths surmount. 
Where is Lord Southampton in the closing couplet? 
‘Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 
Or how could the Earl be compared with a treasure 
which Shakespeare had not ‘‘ locked up,’’ but “‘ left 
the prey of every vulgar thief ’’ (48), thinking, as he 
writes in 75, that ‘‘ the filching age will steal his 
treasure Surely Lord Southampton could look 
after himself. But not so Shakespeare’s own writ- 
ings. And how, one might ask, would Mrs. Stopes 
apply the wording of Sonnet 53 to her theory? 
What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you ‘tend? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Unless it refers to the properties of the poetic genius, 
this is sheer nonsense. These shadows attending on 
Shakespeare’s beloved are surely identical with the 
several strange shapes ’’ which wait upon the com- 
mand of Prospero. They appear again as those 


quite 


I am, etc., 
FRANK COWPER 


“airy nothings” to which the poet’s pen gives “‘ a 
habitation and a name,’’ and they are nothing 


less than births delivered from the poet’s own creative 
or ‘‘ shaping fantasy.”’ 

The opéning stanzas have usually been interpreted 
as conveying to ‘‘ a beautiful youth of high birth ”’ 
an exhortation to marry and beget children that his 
beauty may be perpetuated in his offspring.’’ The 
idea savours more of the eugenics of the horse-breeder 
than the spiritual imagination of a poet; and consider- 
ing the man to whom it is supposed to be addressed it 
would amount to an insufferable impertinence on the 
part of the Stratford player. ‘‘ The fairest creatures’’ 
from which ‘‘ we desire increase ’’ would not be the 
offspring of the body but of the mind. Two “ heirs 
of his invention ’’ had already been born in ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece.’ The writer of the first 
nineteen sonnets was a single man, still in the prime of 
life, and though he does for a moment consider the 
advantages of marrying and having children of his 
body, it is fortunate for the world that he decided to 
hand down the beauty of his mind : 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou ownest ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 
So long as men can breathe, or e can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Gives life to whom? Not to Lord Southampton. 
Who else, I ask, could find a monument in his own 
lines but the man who wrote them, seeing that no other 
is mentioned? The last six lines of Sonnet 23 
seem to hint that there is a spiritual meaning under 
the surface of his lines, and the final appeal to the 
reader not to give a material interpretation is very 
appropriate : 

O, learn to read what silent love hath writ : 

To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 
Whether this view of the sonnets will throw any new 
light upon the obscure love-poem of ‘ The Phoenix and 
Turtle,’ time will show. I have no doubt, however, 
that ‘ A Lover’s Complaint ’ (which was printed with 
the sonnets in 1609) bears a similar interpretation. 
Here we have another beautiful youth in the shape of 
Apollo, representing the seductive charms of Poesy, 
while the setting has the associations of the region of 
Parnassus—the two-peaked hill, the river (Hippo- 
crene) and the horse (Pegasus). All the secrets of the 
poetic art and craft are contained in this short poem. 

I have heard that Sir Sidney Lee is preparing 
another edition of his ‘ Life of Shakespeare.’ Will he 
give the suggestions I have endeavoured to convey the 
benefit of his learned consideration ? 

I am, etc., 
R. L. Eacie 


SATURDAY DINNERS 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review 


SIR,—I have read your series of articles on 
‘ Saturday Dinners’ with such interest and profit that 
I take the liberty of drawing your attention to the title 
of the soup in your menu of the Savoy Dinner (April 
15), which seems to have been wrongly given. 

‘* Bortsch Polonaise’’ is as absurd a title as 
‘* English Irish-Stew,’’ for ‘‘ Bortsch ’’ (pronounced 
borshch) is a Russian soup, while the best known 
Polish soup is Barszcz (pronounced barshch). The re- 
mark that ‘‘ bortsch is inevitably too satisfying a 
soup ”’ makes it quite clear that the writer of the 
menu is not referring to the Polish form, but it also 
makes me wish to explain what Barszcz really is. Its 
essential ingredient is beetroot—young, slender beets, 
not the fat bulbous type. They are boiled, sometimes 
with a little lean meat, then a little—but very little— 
thickening is added, and lastly, before serving, some 
thick sour cream. A few of the young green beet- 
leaves should be chopped fine and sprinkled on the top. 
That is real ‘‘ Barszcz Polonaise.’’ It is also some- 
times made without the cream, and without any 
thickening—simply a rich-coloured crimson bouillon, 
such as I tasted for the first time at Vatel’s, in Paris. 
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But both the clear kind and that with cream are well 
known to anyone who has spent any time in Poland, 
while the ‘‘ satisfying bortsch’’ is, in Warsaw, at 
least, only met with in some liberal-minded restaurants, 
whose chef is not chauvinistic enough to boycott a 
Russian dish. 

I may claim to have a little first-hand knowledge 
of Polish cuisine, as I have been living in Warsaw 
for over two years, and know Polish and Russian 
dishes made in restaurants as well as by my own 
Polish cook. 

I am, etc., 
Dorotuy Lumsy 

Hotel Astoria, Vienna 


ABOLISHING THE SPEED LIMIT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The proposal of the Transport Committee to 
abolish the speed limit for light cars raises two inter- 
esting questions; first, is the proposal wise in itself, 
and secondly, how is it that such a proposal—if un- 
wise and unpopular—hds every chance of becoming 
law? The unwisdom of abolishing the 9th section of 
the Act of 1909 must be obvious to all who read the 
papers and notice the daily list of deaths due to rapid 
and careless driving; why should the safety of the bulk 
of the populations be of less importance than the sel- 
fish caprice of a wealthy minority ? 

In our present House of Commons, however, there 
will be no effective opposition. The Coalitionists see 
only the bogey of Bolshevism, and are themselves in 
most cases motorists; the members of the Labour 
party are only interested in securing larger wages or 
shorter hours for the trade unionists; the Wee Frees 
are so few and so divided. Writers in the Press con- 
fuse rapidity with progress and welcome a change 
which is congenial to many of their advertisers. The 
great patient public is unrepresented and this lettér 
will probably remain unpublished. 

I am, etc., 
JosHua BROOKES 

2 Morley Road, Twickenham 
[The proposal to abolish the speed limit for private 

vehicles is accompanied by a recommendation to in- 

crease the penalties for dangerous driving. That 

is the crux of the matter.—Ep. S.R.] 


EVOLUTION AND WILLIAM MORRIS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Against the formidable breast-plates of Mr. 
Robert Steele’s mathematics the weak lances of my 
irony are blunted and broken. So Lydgate’s longer 
poems are only three times the length of ‘ Sigurd,’ 
not five times? Then, according to William Morris’s 
earlier apologist, are we to assume them three times 
more excellent than ‘ Sigurd,’ and in corresponding 
proportion more excellent than ‘ Paradise Lost ’? 

Mr. Steele admirably states that ‘‘ no useful criti- 
cism of an artist...can be made by anyone but 
an admirer.’’ Admiration is precisely the emotion 
aroused in me by William Morris. But before Aés- 
chylus and Dante and Milton, as before the white 
exalted hills, we do not stand and admire. We bow 
our heads and are dumb. 

But I cannot allow Mr. Steele his presumption that 
I do not ‘‘ deny the existence of bad poetry.’’ Poetry 
bad, forsooth! I would sooner permit the existence 
of a black whiteness or a teetotal champagne ! 

I am, etc., 
Louis GoLpING 


DIRTY WORK 


Devon. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay REviIEW 
SIR,—Thanks for the wholesome frankness of your 
recent review protesting against the unclean fiction and 
‘* dirty work ” which has of late years befouled the fair 
name of English literature. Such literary sewage is 
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not disinfected by art or wit. I am far from 
but sundry ‘‘ sex” stories and kindred nastiness 
forth by English publishers within the past decade ha 
sickened me. Are the Overseas Dominions to ; ts 
the Motherland by such literary product? Heaven f 
bid! We all know that there is plenty of rottenness 
this world, but only the degenerate desire to paddle in it 
Why roll in filth when one may revel and rejoice in fresh 
air and cleanly sunshine? For the sake of England's 
good name—for the sake of our children—may the 
lishers cease to pollute their presses further with the 
class of cheap and sorry indecencies your reviewer go 
justly condemns. 
I am, etc., 
Toronto. 


April 6, 1922. CANADIAN 


THE EUGENICAL BOGEY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—The word ‘‘ Eugenic”’ is to Mr. Chestertog 
as a red rag toa bull. It seems as though he would 
condemn even the Book of Common Prayer ag 
‘*ijmmoral,’’ were ‘The Table of Kindred and 
Affinity ’ entitled ‘ The Eugenic Table.’ Eugenie” 
seems as cursed in some circles as ‘‘ Mesopotamia 
is blessed, and with as little reason. To placate Mr, 
Chesterton it might pay the Eugenics Educatiog 
Society to adopt any other title which he happens to 
approve of. Mr. Chesterton and his like might then 
permit and even advocate such addition to ‘ The Table 
of Kindred and Affinity’ as the altered conditions of 
humanity require. It is clear that marriages within 
the proscribed degrees of kindred are not by any means 
the only undesirable marriages, nor even the most so, 
It is not so bad for a girl to marry her grandfather for 
his money, as for her to marry a_feeble-minded 
syphilitic with the same object. 

I am, etc., 
Guy Porter 

Norcott House, St. Saviour’s Hill, Jersey 


Verse 


T is too late to be possessed : 
The dear surrender ties and blinds: 
Peace runs upon the running winds 
— In liberty’s the only rest. 
Then open, open, all ye gates 
That man has shut for his content, 
And show a world incontinent 
Of many skies and fates! 
Let each bright moment be a spear at poise ! 
— But the night-sky’s a tangle of lost spears. 
They are the hopes, you know, of girls and boys; 
Their bright hopes, and their tears. 
— We know a freedom that was never free, 
A hope whereto the newer hopes do wrong : 
We stand here where the seaward streams are strongy 
And hear far off the unliberated sea. 
— And yet, one time, I found a way 
To break the blinding wall of day, 
And reconcile the jar of dark. and light 
With freedom’s easy infinite. 
I stood with one so near, so dear, 
Her beauty brought the lifting year; 
And she was still, in such content 
As spans the unhurried firmament; 
And in her stillness her desire 
Laughed and answered like a fire; 
And all her attitude expressed — 
Is it too late to be possessed? 
And when my lips and hands said No, 
I did but tell her what she knew, 
For she had come on freedom so, 
And looked upon the sudden goal of sight : 
And the clear colour of her own delight 


Moved in her cheeks : and I was happy too. 
GeraLp GouLD 
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